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History  of  a Poet 


First  grade  haiku 

“The  leaves  skip  and  play 
on  a nice  Fall  day...” 

High  school  angst 

“My  love’s  eyes  are  like  deep  pools. 

1 plumb  their  depths  to  read 
1 Love  You.” 

New  mother 

“Oh,  the  perfect  little  toes, 
the  tiny  rosebud  nose! 

My  chubby  angel  of  delight. 

A cherub  smiling  in  the  night.” 

Workshop  years,  stuck 
“Be  on  the  watch 

for  the  white  rose  of  remembrance” 
“Remember  the  white  rose” 

“The  white  rose,  a remembrance, 
“The  white  rose  remembers” 

Memorial 

“Leaves  fall  away 
one  by  one 
like  heirlooms, 
a rug  that  slips, 
a lamp  that  no  longer 
lights...” 

At  the  poet’s  request 

copies  of  her  chapbook 
will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  each  pew. 


— Constance  Vogel 


Little  Brother 

— Sara  Hayes 
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Spanish  Class 


Dark  evening 
in  a class 
full  of  syllabi 

we  sit  and  practice  our  sounds 

native  am  1 

to  my  own  language 

ignorant  am  1 

of  my  culture 

false  to  myself 

1 stand 

with  no  sense 
of  pride 

while  an  American 
teaches  me  to  be  Mexican 


— Blanca  Delgado 


Dream  World 


not  mine. 


The  dream  I had  was  someone  else’s  dream 
I merely  intercepted  it. 

Confusion  was  all  about 
the  gigantic  train  station 
And  the  tall  art  deco  pillars 
capped  with  contemptuous  faces 
stared  down  on  the  figures  below. 
Cavernous  separations  disappeared 
into  vacant  holes  and  smokey  trails 
of  diesel  fuel  left  pungent 
reminders  of  many  departures. 

A black  man  in  worn  winter  garb 
like  mine  chose  me. 

He  shook  his  ticket  in  my  face 
demanding  me  to  see  that  he  got 
on  the  right  train. 

1 agreed,  not  wanting  to  let  him  know 
of  my  own  confusion. 

Suddenly,  with  a rush 
a train  roared  into  the  station 
And  the  old  man  shouted  at  me 
“Get  my  ticket  punched. 

Get  it  punched.” 

1 couldn’t  move  through  the  crush 
of  brown-skinned  people  brought 
about  by  this  feverish  scramble. 

1 could  see  the  old  man’s  face 

twisted  with  the  intensity  of  the  moment. 

“Hurry,  hurry  or  the  train  will  leave.” 

His  voice,  shrill  at  first, 
ended  in  a whine. 

Great  numbers  pushed  and  shoved, 
trying  to  get  around 
to  the  platform  side. 

Startled  when  the  engine 
lurched  forward  and  began  to  move, 
some  called  out  a warning. 

Only  inches  at  first,  then 


gaining  ground,  it  thrust  into  the  crowd 
that  stood  in  its  way. 

The  conductor  shouted  for  me 
to  run  for  the  train,  but  1 stood 
frozen  and  numb. 

The  old  man  cried, 

“We’re  missing  it.  It’s  leaving.” 

The  Northern  Limited  penetrated  the  crowd 
who  felt  the  hard  steel  pushing  them  aside 
as  easily  as  a ship  cleaves  the  water. 

The  black  man  watched  the  train 
as  it  gained  speed 
fixed  glass  windows  transformed 
into  a blur  of  motion. 

1 felt  a hurtfulness  for  the  two  of  us. 

1 had  betrayed  the  old  man. 

He  wailed  aloud  and  tears 
pinched  out  of  crinkled  eyes. 

“You  know  how  long  we’ll  have 
to  wait  for  the  next  one?” 

Answering  in  the  next  breath... 

“A  long,  long  time.” 

He  looked  at  me, 
as  if  1 were  to  blame. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said. 

“1  seed  who  was  driving  that  train. 

It  was  a white  man,”  he  said. 

“A  white  man.” 

This  dream  was  like  telephone  lines 
that  sometimes  get  crossed. 

It  was  meant  for  someone  else. 

Not  me. 

— Robert  L Gockman 
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Working  Man 

— Cathy  Jo  Wiesneth 
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Perfectly  Beautiful  and  Beautifully  Perfect 


My  mother  was  an  Oshuna  woman. 
She  was  perfectly  beautiful  to 
herself  and  to  the  world.  Often  she 
looked  into  her  mirror  and  said  to 
herself  and  to  all  who  could  hear,  “What  a 
perfectly  beautiful  woman  1 am.  There  has 
never  been  anyone  quite  as  exquisite  as  I.” 

When  first  1 looked  at  her  from  the  great 
beyond  and  saw  her  perfectly  painted  red 
fingernails  and  her  perfectly  powdered  face 
with  two  perfectly  arched  eyebrows  drawn 
high  above  her  perfect  dark  eyes,  1 decided 
that  1 wanted  this  perfectly  beautiful 
woman  to  be  my  mother.  1 submitted  my 
petition  to  her  and  she  accepted;  but  only 
if  1 would  be  a perfectly  beautiful  child.  To 
assure  this  she  obtained  from  my  hard 
working  father  to  be,  a fortune  in  cowrie 
shells  and  mounds  of  salt  to  be  given  to 
Ajula  who  guarded  the  entrance  into  the 
world  from  the  Other  place.  She  impressed 
on  me  the  great  sacrifice  she  was  making 
by  giving  these  riches  to  obtain  me  when 
she  could  otherwise  have  used  them  to 
purchase  more  elegant  gowns  and  precious 
jewelry  for  her  own  adornment.  Instead  1 
was  to  be  a reflection  of  her  beauty. 

1 took  the  cowrie  shells  and  salt  to  Ajula 
to  obtain  the  best  quality  perfectly 
beautiful  human  head  that  he  had  in  stock. 
He  was  feeling  obstinate  however,  so  I had 
to  be  clever  and  charm  him  with  a little 
dance  before  he  let  me  choose  my  head.  At 
last  he  said,  “OK,  you  may  choose  from  the 
hut  containing  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  heads.”  Entering  the  hut,  1 looked 
over  all  the  heads  until  1 found  one  that  1 
thought  was  perfectly  beautiful.  In  a 
delighted  rush  to  take  this  head  and  show 


it  to  my  new 

mother,  1 tripped  over  the  door  step  and 
dropped  the  beautiful  head  on  the  ground. 
Away  it  rolled  through  the  sand  and  dirt 
coming  to  rest  against  a rock.  How  could  1 
have  been  so  clumsy!  1 quickly  picked  up 
the  head  and  brushed  off  the  grime  before 
Ajula  saw  what  1 had  done.  1 fixed  it  up 
pretty  well.  There  were  a few  small  pock 
marks  from  tiny  stones  that  had  stuck  to  it 
and  a very  small  crack  in  the  side.  It  looked 
perfect  as  long  as  no  one  examined  it  too 
closely.  When  I held  my  head  very  still, 
only  1 could  hear  the  rattle  inside.  1 wore 
my  head  smiling  to  my  mother,  although 
now  1 went  with  a heavy  heart  because  1 
could  never  tell  her  that  I was  not  com- 
pletely perfect.  1 knew  that  if  she  realized  1 
was  not  perfect  she  would  reject  me  utterly 
and  Ajula  would  never  give  back  the 
cowries  and  salt  for  this  damaged  head.  All 
through  my  childhood  1 tried  to  appear  to 
be  perfect  but  1 know  my  mother  was 
suspicious.  She  would  sometimes  get  very 
angry  and  scream  at  me,  wondering  how  1 
could  possibly  be  HER  daughter.  1 did  not 
tell  about  dropping  my  head.  She  trained 
me  carefully  in  mirror  gazing  and  face 
painting  so  that  I might  trap  for  myself  a 
husband  with  many  cowrie  shells  and 
much  salt.  My  heart  wasn’t  in  it  because  1 
knew  1 was  not  a perfectly  beautiful  Oshuna 
woman,  but  1 tried  my  best. 

To  please  my  perfectly  beautiful  mother,  1 
did  find  a perfectly  beautiful  husband  who 
gazed  so  intently  into  his  own  mirror  that 
he  didn’t  notice  my  cracked  head.  He  gave 
me  cowries  and  salt  for  two  sons.  1 was 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  7 
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Perfectly  Beautiful  and  Beautifully  Perfect 


delighted  with  our  adorable  sons,  but  he 
was  too  intent  on  his  mirror  to  take  much 
notice.  As  time  passed,  the  crack  in  the 
side  of  my  head  became  wider  and  the 
rattle  louder.  Then  my  perfectly  beautiful 
husband  did  notice  and  in  a rage  shouted, 
“How  could  you  do  this  to  me?  1 thought 
you  were  perfect!  1 am  going  out  to  find  a 
really  perfect  wife.  Do  not  be  here  when  1 
return.”  Blinded  by  tears  and  a terrible 
pain  in  my  less  than  perfect  head,  1 rushed 
away  taking  my  two  beloved  sons  with  me. 
We  hoped  for  the  protection  of  my  mother, 
but  when  she  saw  the  terrible  crack  in  my 
head,  she  too  screamed,  “Get  out  of  my 
sight,  you  are  no  daughter  of  mine!  1 have 
only  perfectly  beautiful  children!” 

With  my  sons  1 fled  to  the  forest.  We 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  many  years. 
Together  we  gathered  nuts  and  berries  and 
learned  what  we  could  and  could  not  eat. 
Slowly  we  became  wise  about  the  ways  of 
the  forest  and  its  creatures.  Occasionally 
my  father  came  secretly  to  the  woods  and 
taught  my  sons  how  to  hunt.  My  sons 
learned  quickly  and  brought  home  small 
animals  for  food  and  clothing.  As  they  grew 
stronger  and  wiser  they  were  able  to  bring 
larger  animals  for  our  use.  One  day  they 
came  back  with  empty  hands  and  aston- 
ished faces.  They  had  been  stalking  deer  in 
the  forest.  When  they  approached,  two 
deer  looked  at  them  with  the  eyes  of 
women.  The  young  men  froze  in  their 
tracks  and  then  the  deer  spoke  silently  to 
their  hearts.  “Will  you  come  away  with  us? 
We  will  make  you  happy  as  kings.  Meet  us 
here  tomorrow  with  your  answer.” 


The  following  day  my  sons  took  me  with 
them  to  meet  the  deer  women  who  asked 
me  to  give  them  my  sons.  1 responded, 
“They  are  men  now  and  thus  are  not  mine 
to  give.  They  are  free  to  do  as  they  wish 
and  if  they  choose  to  go  with  you,  deer 
women,  they  go  with  my  blessings.” 

In  exchange  for  the  loss  of  my  sons  1 
received  a map  that  indicates  the  path  to 
the  Mystic  Mountain  where  lives  Obatala, 
the  Godmother  of  us  all.  The  path  is 
meandering  and  sometimes  difficult.  The 
mountain  hides  in  clouds  and  mist  much  of 
the  time.  But  1 pursue  the  path  with  open 
eyes,  knowing  that  if  1 persevere,  eventually 
1 will  be  reunited  with  Obatala  and  know 
myself  as  1 truly  am  — not  perfectly 
beautiful  but  beautifully  perfect. 

— Pamela  B.  Lowrie 
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Alaska 


We  are  wolves, 
my  children  and  1, 
who  run  through  the  forest 
and  across  the  tundra. 

We  race  the  wind 
over  the  boulders 
and  down  the  valleys, 
too  close  to  humans 
who  kill  us 
for  being. 

We  hunt  to  survive, 
my  children  and  1, 
the  sick  and  the  lame 
leaving  only  the  strong 
to  elude  us  in  our  hunger 
and  endanger  our  existence 
by  their  very  health. 

We  are  hunted 
my  children  and  1 

by  those  who  slaughter  for  pleasure 
the  best  and  the  strong. 

They  threaten  our  survival 
by  their  greed  and  defiance 
of  the  natural  laws 
observed  by 
my  children  and  1. 

— Ellen  Richter 


Love  Poem 

Last  night  at  two  a.m.. 

Seated  on  porcelain, 

1 wondered  if 
Bowel  misdemeanors  or 
Dry  heaves  would 
Come  first. 

Instead  of  turning  over. 
Luxurious  under  quilts  on  this 
Coolest  of  June  nights. 

He  padded  barefoot 
Across  the  wooden  floor 
To  stand  at  the  threshold. 
Sleepy  witness 
To  my  digestive  miseries. 

While  a thousand  trolls 
Danced  double-time  in  my  belly. 
He  waited 

In  the  blue  of  the  night  light. 
Rescuing  the  word 
“Love” 

From  the  merely  pretty. 

— Donna  Pucciani 
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Untitled 

— Brian  Wenberg 
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Bull  Market 


The  hard  part  about  starting  over  is  all 
the  telling.  New  faces  and  new  places 
— sure,  that  can  be  a rush,  but  all  the 
talking  and  telling  — the  same-old/same-old 
bullshit  of  your  life  over  and  over  — you  get 
tired.  You  just  want  to  write  it  down  and 
give  them  a list.  You’ve  got  to  try  to  remem- 
ber who  you  told  what  cute  story  because 
you  don’t  want  to  repeat  it  and  come  across 
dense.  After  a while,  every  office  looks  the 
same — plush  lobby,  the  perky  receptionist, 
and  those  damn  beige  telephones.  One  face 
blends  into  another  — even  the  pretty  ones. 
Explaining  yourself  to  people — you  did  this, 
you  did  that,  but  you  really  want  to  do  this 
— this  job  right  here.  It’s  like  there’s  a VCR 
trapped  in  your  head  that  keeps  playing  and 
rewinding  and  playing  and  rewinding.  Hell, 
I’ve  still  got  Beta. 

Then  all  the  polite  crap  — you  can’t  say 
how  it  really  was  — how  you  really  feel. 
They’d  think  you  were  gonna  go  postal  or 
something  and  maybe  they’re  right,  but  that 
doesn’t  make  what  happened  any  less  true. 
Like  they  say,  some  folks  are  born  crazy  and 
life  just  brings  it  out  in  others.  Me,  maybe 
I’m  a little  of  both.  But  you’ve  got  to  pretend 
and  play  along — pretend  like  all  the  bad 
things  only  happen  to  other  people  because 
you’re  too  cool  to  be  one  of  the  victims. 
Sometimes  they  buy  it. 

They  said  they’d  get  back  to  me.  Yeah, 
that’s  what  Jill  told  me  last  month — the  old 
kiss-off.  We  can  still  be  friends.  Sometimes 
you  want  to  just  say  screw  it  all  and 
improvise — start  pretending  you’re  that 
dynamic  guy  of  your  daydreams,  the  one 
who  says  just  the  right  line  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  knows  just  how  to  act  in  every 
circumstance.  The  truth  isn’t  important,  it’s 


pretending  that  counts.  And  it  must  work. 
Just  look  at  all  those  mcirketing  guys. 

So  after  my  third  interview  for  a job  1 
didn’t  really  want,  but  a job  1 really  needed, 
that’s  just  what  1 did.  1 pretended. 

1 saw  her  in  the  almost-empty  coffee  shop 
on  LaSalle  that  afternoon.  She  was  sitting 
one  table  away  reading  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — definitely  not  my  type.  Tailored, 
blue-blazered,  and  all-business  — classy, 
with  straight  dark  hair  curving  and 
parenthesizing  her  face  — a pale,  pretty  face 
in  the  middle  of  summer  that  said  she  was 
all  work. 

“How  about  those  bears?”  1 nodded  at  the 
paper. 

“Bears?”  She  gave  me  puzzled.  “Oh,  this 
isn’t...”  she  started,  then  a wry  smirk. 

“Bulls,  “ she  grinned.  “Yesterday  was  bulls.” 
She  looked  back  down  at  the  paper. 

“Only  two  animals,”  1 said.  “Small  zoo. 
What  that  place  needs  is  some  variety.  Get 
some  peacocks  in  there — some  monkeys  to 
liven  it  up.” 

Her  head  dipped  and  the  hair  swayed.  1 
heard  a chuckle.  ~ She  looked  up  and 
smiled.  Nice. 

“Trust  me,  they  have  plenty  of  monkeys  as 
it  is,”  she  said.  “And  pigs  and  sharks.  They 
just  dress  up  like  bears  and  bulls  to  be 
presentable.”  She  held  my  eye  for  a moment 
and  then  went  back  to  her  reading. 

“Some  bad-tempered  mammals  you  got 
there — horns,  hooves,  fangs  and  claws.  Not 
a petting  zoo.” 

She  kept  looking  down.  “It  is  a jungle  out 
there,”  she  said,  gesturing  absently  out  the 
window.  Yellow  cabs  flashed  by,  afternoon 
sunshine  glancing  of  the  windshields. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1 1 
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Bull  Market 


“Yeah.  A jungle.  That’s  what  I wanted  to 
be  — a jungle  explorer.  Gimme  a pith 
helmet,  a machete,  and  an  undiscovered 
country.” 

She  looked  up.  “Well,  there  are  days  when 
the  machete  would  be  useful,”  she  said. 
“What  jungle  do  you  explore?” 

“I’m  between  expeditions  right  now,”  I 
said,  puffing  up  with  unwarranted  confi- 
dence. “But  you’re  right.  It’s  all  one  big 
wicked  jungle.  Eat  or  be  eaten.”  I took  a long 
sip  of  my  coffee,  watching  her  over  the  brim 
of  my  cup.  The  cup  was  empty,  but  she 
didn’t  know  that.  Attitude  is  everything.  I 
gave  her  my  best  French  roast  look  — 
savoring  the  rich,  fictitious  liquid.  Wary 
eyes  watched. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch,  smiled  politely 
and  folded  up  the  paper.  I noticed  blue 
ball-point  scribbling  in  the  margins. 

“Nice  doodles,”  I said. 

“Thanks,”  she  said.  Flat  and  dry,  but  a 
tinge  of  amusement.  She  stashed  the  paper 
in  a blue  valise  and  pulled  out  a copy  of 
Barron’s. 

“Bear  tracks?”  I asked. 

“More  like  the  running  of  the  bulls,”  she 
muttered.  The  blue  eyes  looked  up  and 
smiled  over  the  top  of  the  magazine. 

I swirled  my  imaginary  brew,  hoisted  it  to 
my  lips  and  smiled  into  the  empty  cup. 


The  Secret 

Autumn’s  Trees 
With  burnished  leaves 
Saluting  to  the  Sun. 

Fermented  Breeze 
With  fragrant  ease 
Whispers  what’s  to  come. 

— Cindy  DeFranco 


— Ron  Edison 


Chicago 

— David  Vancil 
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It  Used  To  Be  So  Easy 


When  you  were  in  the  high  chair 
you  never  questioned  those  who  said 
green  beans  and  applesauce 
would  make  you  grow. 

On  your  Girl  Scout  cookie  route 
you  skipped  the  house 
where  they  said  danger  lurked. 

But  came  the  day 

when  you  were  forced  to  enter 

no  man’s  land  alone. 

Your  stomach  gnawed, 
your  heart  burned 
at  high  school  graduation 
and  you  crossed  the  stage 
to  the  future. 

The  night  before  your  wedding 
you  looked  across  the  dinner  table 
at  almost-relatives 
waiting  for  their  meal. 

Soon  you  would  be  their  main  course. 

Life’s  become  a cafeteria 
with  a line  that  moves  so  fast 
no  selection  can  be  put  back. 


— Constance  Vogel 


Apple  Envy 


w 

o 

m 

e 

n 

they  say 
come  in  two 
different  shapes: 

Apple  and  Pear. 

(When  fresh,  both 
are  juicy  and  sweet.) 

Being  a pear  is  all  right, 

1 suppose.  And  I am.  But 
having  a bit  of  a curious  bent, 

1 decided  to  experiment:  just  to  see. 
I’ve  eaten  apples  daily  now,  as  best  1 
can  recall  at  least  Four  Months.  (Since 
apples  last  hung  on  the  trees.)  Looking 
in  the  mirror  from  my  neck  to  my 
knees,  1 can  see  that  it  just 
hasn’t  helped. 

— Roberta  Carrie  Stewart 
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A Daughter’s  Wish 


If  only  for  a moment 
I could  be  a crisp  sliver  of 
radiant  red  watermelon 
I would  remind  my  mother 
of  a smile  in  childhood 
and  barefoot  summers  in  Iowa, 
Teach  her 

how  to  expertly  curl 

the  tip  of  her  tongue 

behind  pursed  lips 

forming  a perfectly  puckered  “o” 

And  help  her  spit  out 

the  seeds  of  sadness 

she  collected 

one  by  one. 

— Catherine  L Conway 


April 

My  daffodils  cringe 
my  bones  shake 
as  dreams  of  spring 
eliminate. 


— Allan  Carter 


Moose  Cafe 


On  Monday  the  old  man  arrives  for  a 
late  breakfast  at  the  Moose  Cafe,  in 
Hayward,  Wisconsin.  He  nods  to  the 
cashier  on  the  way  in  and  chooses  a booth 
adjacent  the  window  on  Iowa  Street.  He  sets 
a small  chunk  of  carved  wood  on  the 
scratched  vinyl  surface  of  the  table.  The 
only  other  occupied  table  in  the  dining 
room  is  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room,  where  two  men  hunker  across 
from  each  other,  drinking  coffee. 

The  man  facing  him  is  large,  over  six  feet, 
around  260  pounds.  Not  sloppy  fat,  but 
beefy.  The  old  man  has  seen  him  around  the 
reservation  but  doesn’t  know  his  name.  He 
is  hatless,  short  black  hair,  dark  skin,  a 
pock-marked  face,  a wide  grin — he  is  not 
shy  about  his  missing  front  tooth.  He  bulges 
through  a Green  Bay  Packers  tee  shirt,  jeans 
cinched  up  under  his  belly,  and  brown, 
pointed  cowboy  boots.  He  leans  forward 
over  the  table,  his  swollen  right  hand 
around  the  coffee  mug — it’s  certain  none  of 
his  fingers  would  fit  through  the  handle.  His 
tone  to  his  smaller  friend  is  confiding,  but 
the  old  man  still  has  good  ears  and  can’t 
help  hearing  their  words  in  the  late  morning 
calm  of  the  restaurant. 

“Man,  1 am  starving,”  he  says.  “1  don’t 
remember  if  1 ate  last  night.” 

The  big  man  smiles  at  his  coffee.  The 
other  with  his  back  to  the  old  man,  nods  He 
appears  slight,  maybe  130  pounds.  Visible 
above  the  bench  seat  is  his  yellow  baseball 
cap  behind  which  droops  his  crow-black 
hair,  bound  with  a thin  leather  strap  into  a 
pony  tail  about  eight  inches  long. 

“You  seen  her,  1 know,”  the  big  man  says. 
“Skinny,  big  brown  eyes.  She  come  over 


from  Minneapolis,  had  this  baby  with  her. 
Little  baby.” 

The  waitress  brings  their  orders;  a stack 
of  toast  for  the  smaller  man,  and  two  plates 
for  the  other  — eggs  and  hash  browns,  and 
an  order  of  biscuits  and  gravy.  The  talker 
shakes  the  vial  of  hot  sauce  over  his  eggs. 

“She  asks  me  to  take  her  out,  show  her 
around.  That  was,  you  know,  when  1 just 
started  at  Weyerhaeuser,  and  1 tell  her  1 ain’t 
got  a check  yet.  She  says  no  problem,  she’ll 
ask  somebody  else.” 

He  grins  at  his  friend,  and  they  both 
laugh.  Not  loud  — chuckling  acknowledg- 
ment of  a shared  insight. 

“Ma’am,  we  have  some  ketchup?”  he 
called  to  the  waitress.  She  delivers  ketchup 
for  his  potatoes  before  taking  the  old  man’s 
order.  The  big  man  glances  at  the  old  man, 
whispers  something  to  his  partner,  and  they 
both  laugh. 

“So  we  go  to  the  Swede’s  that  night,  you 
know,  on  County  E,  and  1 ask  what  about 
her  kid,  and  she  says  she’s  got  a baby-sitter. 
And  1 ask  who,  and  she  says  Sandra.  So 
she’s  here  only  one  day,  and  she  already 
knows  Sandra  and  Nancy  Nightsky  and  the 
‘Weasel.’  You  know  that  group.” 

The  old  man  raises  his  head  after 
‘Nightsky.’  He  hears  the  small  one  make  a 
sound  and  the  other  nods  rapidly  and 
continues. 

“Yeah,  yeah.  We’re  talking  and  drinking, 
and,  you  know,  it’s  cool.  Then  she  goes  from 
Old  Style  and  starts  on  vodka  and  grapefruit 
juice,  says”  and  here  he  mimics  in  falsetto 
— “’how  the  fuck  do  you  think  1 keep  my 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1 7 
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Moose  Cafe 


girlish  figure?’  and  I’m  thinking,  holy  shit, 
man.” 

The  small  one  shakes  his  head,  and  the 
big  man  goes  on. 

“Wayne  and  Mickey  from  New  Post,  they 
come  in  there  and  sit  down  at  our  table. 
We’re  all  partying,  man,  and  she,  you  know, 
she’s  like  the  fucking  princess.” 

The  waitress  pours  more  coffee  for  them, 
and  they  are  silent.  She  leaves  and  arrives 
shortly  with  the  old  one’s  breakfast.  He 
looks  past  her  shoulder.  The  big  man  is 
eating. 

“Shit,  man,  maybe  we  should  lay  off 
tonight,”  and  they  laugh  conspiratorially. 

The  old  one  eats  too  fast.  There  is  quiet. 
He  lays  down  his  fork  and  sits  perfectly  still. 

“It’s  getting  that  time,  you  know,  and  I tell 
her  let’s  go.  She  says  not  yet.  I tell  her,  what 
about  your  baby,  an’  she  says  don’t  worry, 
it’s  not  your  fucking  baby.  So  that’s  it,  I say, 
‘let’s  go  now'.  ” 

The  old  man’s  hands  and  his  eyes  are  on 
his  blue  cup.  He  can  hear  the  crackle  and 
squeak  of  his  red  vinyl  bench  seat  from 
across  the  room. 

“She  starts  in  with  ‘pussy,’  right  in  front  of 
everybody,  and  then  ‘faggot,’  and  I kinda 
laugh  it  off.  Then  she  says,  ‘I’m  staying,  cuz 
I want  to  fuck  these  two.  And  I’m  going  to 
fuck  them  right  in  front  of  you.’  So  I’m  like 
to  knock  down  the  door  on  the  way  out,  but 
I stand  up  and  shove  past  her,  is  all.  And 
that’s  what  the  sheriff  calls  ‘battery’.” 

The  waitress  comes  back,  but  they  want 
no  more  coffee.  The  other  voice  asks  for  the 
check.  She  circles  to  the  old  man’s  table, 
but  his  cup  is  full. 


“So  I am  staying  at  my  Auntie’s  house. 
They  look  for  you  about  a week,  you  know. 
After  that,  forget  about  it.  What’s  it  say  in 
i the  treaty,  there?” 

The  smaller  man  reads  the  guest  check. 

“Leave  her  the  twenty.  Don’t  look  like 
I she’s  getting  rich  this  morning.” 

They  slide  out  of  the  booth.  Their 
laughter  dissolves  as  the  door  closes 
behind  them.  The  old  man  sits  alone  in  the 
dining  room. 

Slowly  he  rises  and  moves  towards  the 
I cashier’s  stand,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
; floor.  The  cashier  is  penciling  something  on 
I the  top  of  a stack  of  green  and  white  guest 
checks  when  she  notices  him. 

I “That  was  fast,  Louis,”  she  says,  taking  his 
I money.  “Say  hey  to  Theresa  from  me,”  she 
says.  “I  hear  she’s  up  from  Minneapolis  with 
your  grandkid.” 

j He  raises  his  eyes  to  meet  hers,  then 
looks  past. 

“You  have  a great  day,”  she  says,  going 
back  to  her  pile  of  checks. 

The  old  man  walks  to  the  door  and 
1 pauses.  He  stares  through  the  window  at 
nothing  outside. 

The  waitress  has  moved  to  clear  the  table 
I and  finds  what  appears  to  be  a child’s  toy. 

I She  picks  it  up  and  sees  it’s  a wood  carving 

I of  a miniature  bear.  Its  ears  aren’t  yet 

finished.  She  turns,  but  the  old  man  is  gone. 

— David  McGrath 
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The  Face  of  a Child 

These  eyes  are  innocent;  they  see  no  wrong,  no 
meanness,  no  ugliness. 

These  ears  are  innocent;  they  hear  no  bitterness, 
no  cries  of  rage  or  pain. 

This  mouth  is  innocent;  it  speaks  no  lies,  no  vile 
language,  no  words  of  anger  or  despair. 

This  mind  is  innocent;  it  practices  no  deceit,  no 
prejudice,  no  hatred  or  resentment. 

This  heart  is  innocent;  it  has  not  been  broken, 

deserted  or  betrayed... 

yet. 

— Sharon  Kane 
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The  Relationship 


He  flies  to  me 

on  his  own  terms 
withholding  favors 
as  he  sees  fit. 

Aloof,  alone,  ignorant 

of  my  friendly  advances, 
he  plays  with  my  attentions, 
leaving  on  a whim. 

How  1 would  beseech: 

come,  spend  some  time 
but  unanswered,  my  words 
fall  on  a void. 

He  searches  vainly  his  mirror 
for  his  own  companion 
needing  only  that 
to  know  himself. 

Pretender,  this  one, 

he  needs  nothing 
sufficient  unto  his  being 
but  1 know  better. 

The  world  is  too  big: 
rather  languish 
than  stretch  wing 
and  soar  from  shelter. 

Caged  in  security 
he  finds  refuge 
while  1,  the  jailor,  bring 
sustenance  and  clean  pan. 


Occasional  advances 

bring  quick  retreat 
to  comfortable  familiarity 
of  confinement. 

When  once  he  advances 
it  is  of  his  choosing 
at  times  inconvenient 
for  brief  interlude. 

It  only  takes 

small  slight: 

the  turn  of  my  head  another  way 
and  he’s  off. 

Leaving  only  the 

excrement  of  his  visit 
as  evidence 
that  he  was  here. 

Bird,  Man,  or  Muse 
All  or  one 
You  choose, 
as  you  wish... 

— Roberta  Carrie  Stewart 
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Lost  Dolls 


Scuffed,  dusty, 

mud-spattered  and  forlorn, 

a lonely  doll  lay  helpless  in  the  roadside  cinders 

arms  and  legs  raised 

imploring  — 

longing  for  a little  heart 

and  mind 

to  bring  her  back  to  life. 

Tossed  from  a car  by  a vengeful  sibling, 

accidentally  dropped 

in  a feat  of  dolly-derring-do, 

or  set  down  and  forgotten 

in  a neglectful  moment 

as  daddy  pulled  away  from  the  curb. 

All  along  the  road  — 

teddy  bears, 

toy  trucks, 

bent  bicycles, 

and  beat-up  baseball  mitts. 

Tears  flow 
as  children  grow 
and  dollies  daily  die. 

— Ron  Edison 


Let’s  Dance 

Shall  we  dance.  World? 

Whose  music  shall  we  provide? 

Too  strange  is  your  tune. 

We’ll  put  that  aside. 

This  one  1 know. 

Here’s  how  it  goes. 

Why  do  you  hop 

when  the  music  is  soft? 

Why  do  you  leap 

when  it  glides  peacefully? 

Watch  what  1 do. 

I’ll  repeat  it  for  you. 

Take  hands.  World. 

Be  light  on  your  feet! 

(but  how  can  we  dance 

when  you  don’t  feel  the  beat.) 
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— Jeanne  Pachaly 


Cocktails  Roostertales 


high  pitched  phony  mixed  chatter  among  the  clatter  of  cocktail  talk 

hunched  forward  leaning  into  words  of  little  matter 

did  you  know  and  did  1 show  you  and  you  really  must  go 

oh  this  just  a little  thing  1 picked  up  do  you  like  it  no  not  much  dough 

she  of  the  tight  black  mini  barely  balanced  on  tall  tiny  heels 

while  he  seals  deals  only  in  his  dead  head 

clutching  security  from  the  amber  brew  cold  sweating  monogrammed  tumbler 

jumbler  jest  no  rest  for  the  guest  must  perform  in  order  to  get  re-invited 

can’t  be  slighted  little  egos  brave  bravado  have  another  top  it  off 

great  party  great  place  great  food  great  service  we  scoff 

and  scarf  down  another  cardboard  quiche  from  Sam’s  hot  damn 

a flirt  in  a skirt  eyes  eyeing  connecting  in  rendezvous  on  cue 

is  that  why  we  come  to  measure  up  and  down  the  competition  in  town 

too  skinny  too  fat  dyed  fluffed  not  prim  not  proper  show  stopper 

a looker  a hooker  a buffoon  lady’s  man  cheap  creep  no  one’s  deep 

you  look  so  thin  says  a whisky  grin  1 think  1 know  you  from  before 

what’s  the  game  and  what’s  the  score  nice  car  what  year  glance  in  the  mirror 

where  do  you  live  how  much  did  you  give  what  do  you  do  and  who  did  you  sue 

unmanly  lotion  perfume  in  motion  gliding  locomotion  sliding  into  my  space 

it’s  time  to  case  this  joint  to  fly  to  vamoose  no  one  here  to  choose 

great  job  great  fun  greatest  ever  come  to  my  place  next  we’ll  have  a ball 

I’ll  call  can  never  throw  one  good  as  you  bye  bye  kiss  kiss  hug  the  hug 

that’s  barely  there  do  we  care? 

— Patricia  L Karwatowicz 
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Through  the  Trees 

— Irene  O’Neill-Sam 


Lady  Moon 


Her  face  is  powdered  white  against  the  sky 
Whose  ballroom  black  tuxedo  holds  her  close 
In  ardent  tango  wedding  thigh  to  thigh, 

The  moisture  of  two  mouths  in  breath  betrothed 

She  wears  a gown  of  gossamer  and  gauze 
Embroidered  with  small  shadows  of  desire 
That  flit  across  her  smile  and  give  him  pause 
To  see  her  crescent  lips  outlined  in  fire 

In  moments  just  as  these  are  passions  cast 
In  marble  white  as  death  and  bright  as  love: 

The  stillpoint  arch  and  sway  of  moments  past 


Enduring  in  the  endless  dance  above 

The  lady  moon  embraces  night  her  way 
Until  his  darkness  is  concealed  by  day. 

— Freyda  Libman 


The  Blue  Glass  Bowl 

Lime-crusted  glasses, 
saucerless  cups  dismissed, 

1 stop 

to  look  at  a cobalt  bowl. 

Chipped  on  the  rim, 

lustreless,  it  still 

catches  light 

like  an  old  movie  star 

whose  famous  eyes  are  clouded, 

black  hair  dull  and  snaggled, 

yet,  when  she  passes  by 

people  turn  and  whisper, 

“Didn’t  she  used  to  be  somebody?” 


— Constance  Vogel 


Goals  for  the  Cross-Country, 

Tent-Camping  Mountain  Trip 
WITH  John,  Lori,  Nicholas, 

THE  Dogs  and  me 

(OR  Purple  Majesty  Reality  Check) 

Make  the  kids  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  ride  to  Yellowstone  and  beyond. 

John  fixes  the  back  seat  of  the  rented  van  ($1,000  for  a month)  into  a 
queen-sized  bed.  He  furnishes  their  “room”  with  a stereo  tape  player, 
travel  books,  and  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  candy  and  gum. 

Inspire  them  with  the  beauty  of  campgrounds. 

John  mentions  what  horrifying,  bloody  havoc  an  angry  grizzly  can 
effect.  We  motel  it  every  night  except  Devil’s  Tower  where  Lori 
confiscates  the  dog  who’s  had  griz  experience  and  stays  awake  all 
night  waiting,  waiting  for  the  bear-assault.  Nic  takes  the  German 
shepherd  and  sleeps  in  the  van. 

Teach  them  to  boulder  hop  and  mountain  climb. 

They  take  to  this  like  mountain  goats,  bounding  from  boulder  to  boulder 
and  riding  the  tallis  like  skateboards,  until  John  reminds  them  while 
climbing  not  to  put  their  hands  where  there  might  be  rattlesnakes 
sunning. 

Encourage  them  to  explore,  to  discover  local  flora  and  fauna. 

After  they  walk  through  the  prairie  dog  town  they  see  the  signs  warning 
of  the  danger  of  contracting  The  Plague  by  bites  from  fleas  that  prairie 
dogs  harbor,  and  other  signs  advising  that  rattlers  sometimes  take  refuge 
from  the  weather  in  the  prairie  dog  holes  and  just  when  Lori  is  going  to 
lay  in  the  sun  next  to  the  river  and  Nicholas  is  about  to  catch  a huge  fish 
Lori  sees  a GIANT  water  moccasin  swimming  straight  for  them.  She 
grabs  Nic  and  runs  immediately  back  to  camp,  crossing  the  prairie  dog 

town. 

If  we  can’t  camp,  we  will  stay  in  “rustic”  cabins. 

/ know  you  can  see  the  outside  through  the  chinks  in  this  cabin  and  I 
know  that  the  bathrooms  are  up  the  hill,  but,  really,  you  asked  the 
owner,  there  haven’t  been  grizzlies  here  for  eighty  years. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  25 
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Goals  for  the  Cross-Country, 

Tent-Camping  Mountain  Trip 

WITH  John,  Lori,  Nicholas,  the  Dogs  and  me 

(OR  Purple  Majesty  Reality  Check) 


Impart  to  them  our  love  of  the  mountains  and  their  mystical  magic. 

In  Cooke  City,  during  one  of  the  most  heartbreakingly  beautiful  pink  and 
purple-peaked  sunsets  they  tell  us  that  if  you’ve  seen  one  mountain 
you’ve  seen  them  all,  and  they  know  that  we’re  counting  on  spending 
three  weeks  out  here,  so  they  wouldn’t  think  of  asking  us  to  take  them 
home,  but  they’re  willing  to  take  a Greyhound  bus,  and  don’t  worry, 

Lori’s  got  her  own  credit  card  so  she  can  charge  the  tickets,  they  certain- 
ly wouldn’t  expect  us  to  pay  their  way  back  to  Chicago,  but,  geez,  they 
really  want  to  go  home.  And  anyway,  Lori  is  only  eighteen-years-old  and 
even  though  John  says  it  would  be  his  everlasting  honor  to  be  eaten  by 
and  sustain  the  life  of  one,  she ’s  too  young  to  die  by  grizzly. 

At  least  show  them  the  beauty  of  Yellowstone. 

So,  we  ’re  driving  towards  the  Greyhound  station  in  Livingston,  through 
the  majesty  that  is  Yellowstone,  the  kids  are  in  the  back  and  we  hear 
Lori  say,  “This  is  awesome.  ” We  are  elated;  perhaps,  somehow,  she  has 
absorbed  the  wonder  of  this  place.  Maybe  they’ll  decide  to  stay  with  us! 

Slowly  we  turn.  We  look  at  Lori.  She’s  deeply  involved  in  and  awed  by... 
a Harlequin  Romance. 

Give  them  some  wonderful  nice  memories  of  this  time  together  in  the  mountains. 

They  spend  thirty-six  hours  on  the  bus,  stopping  in  the  seediest  sections 
of  small  towns  and  large  cities.  No  one  dares  harass  them.  Lori  has 
become  Mother  Grizzly  and  her  cub  is  Nicholas. 

Tim  meets  them  in  Chicago.  They  step  off  the  bus  and  Lori  kisses  the  ground  of  her 
city-without-griz,  then  embraces  her  adored  older  brother  and  her  precious  and  protected 
younger  brother.  As  they  walk  arm-in-arm  to  the  car  Nic  says  that  someday  when  he  can 
drive,  he  will  buy  a convertible  and  he  invites  them  both  on  a trip  to  Yellowstone. 

— Ellen  Richter 
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Oh  God...  (The  replacement) 

Oh  God,  I feel  so  cold.  1 wish  1 had  a 
heavier  jacket.  Nobody  else  seems 
to  be  cold.  They’re  all  walking 
around  without  their  jackets.  Why  am  1 so 
cold?  1 wish  1 had  eaten  some  chow.  1 was 
afraid  1 would  throw  up  if  I ate  anything  but 
maybe  1 wouldn’t  be  feeling  so  cold  if  1 had 
something  in  my  stomach.  1 wish  my  teeth 
would  stop  chattering  and  my  knees  would 
stop  shaking.  I hope  I’ll  be  able  to  get  up 
when  we  get  ready  to  move  out.  Oh  God, 

1 feel  so  cold. 

Oh  God,  1 feel  so  lonely.  The  truck  just 
dropped  me  off  last  night  and  drove  away. 

1 wish  1 had  just  one  buddy  that  1 could  talk 
to.  Why  did  they  just  leave  only  me  with 
this  outfit?  Why  couldn’t  they  have  left  just 
one  of  my  buddies  from  my  training  outfit 
with  me?  1 wonder  if  anybody  here  even 
knows  my  name.  The  Sarge  just  looked  at 
my  papers  and  brought  me  over  here.  “You 
can  sleep  over  there,”  he  said.  “The  guy 
who  dug  it  won’t  be  needing  it  anymore.” 
None  of  the  other  guys  talk  to  me.  They 
don’t  seem  to  be  talking  much  to  each 
other  either.  1 wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  what  I’m  supposed  to  be  doing.  Oh 
God,  1 feel  so  lonely. 

Oh  God,  1 feel  so  scared.  1 hear  we’re  sup- 
posed to  take  a hill  or  something.  1 heard 
that  they’ve  tried  three  times  already.  What 
am  1 supposed  to  do?  Maybe  1 should  clean 
my  rifle  again.  1 wonder  if  there’s  time? 
What  if  it  doesn’t  work?  It  sure  looks  beat 
up.  1 wonder  who  had  it  before  me?  1 
wonder  why  he  doesn’t  have  it  now?  What 
if  1 can’t  shoot  when  1 have  to?  What  if  1 
can’t  kill  someone  whose  trying  to  kill  me? 
What  will  1 do  if  1 see  someone  get  killed? 


I’ve  never  seen  a dead  man  before,  except 
in  a casket.  What  if  I just  get  up  right  now 
and  run  away?  Will  they  come  after  me  and 
shoot  me  or  will  they  throw  me  in  the 
stockade?  Oh  God,  1 feel  so  scared. 

Oh  God,  don’t  let  me  be  killed  today. 
Maybe  later  when  1 have  some  friends  or 
least  when  someone  knows  my  name.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  killed  on  my  first  day  in 
combat.  Nobody  will  know  who  1 am.  What 
if  1 get  hit  by  a shell  and  my  tags  get  blown 
off.  Who  will  they  notify?  Oh  God,  don’t  let 
me  be  killed  today. 

Oh  God,  let  me  die  clean.  If  1 have  to  die 
today,  don’t  let  me  die  hurt.  Don’t  let  me 
lose  my  legs  or  my  arms.  Don’t  let  me  lie  in 
the  mud  and  bleed.  Oh  God,  let  me  die 
clean. 

Oh  God,  1 want  my  mommy.  1 wish  she 
were  here  right  now.  She  would  know  what 
I’m  supposed  to  do.  She  would  hug  me  and 
1 wouldn’t  be  cold  anymore.  She’d  watch 
over  me  and  1 wouldn’t  get  hurt.  Oh  God,  1 
want  my  mommy. 

Oh  God,  IT’S  TIME.  The  Lieutenant  is 
blowing  his  whistle.  Oh  God,  IT’S  TIME. 

Oh  God,  don’t  let  me  be  a coward  today. 
Oh  God,  don’t  let  me  be  a coward 

(Dedicated  to  all  those  who  in  any  war, 
died  on  their  first  day  of  battle.) 

— Sam  Sato 
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Java  Jive 


Coffee  steaming 
gulp  and  swallow 
buzzing 
bouncing 
thru  my  veins. 

Warm  and  wondrous 
percolations 
pop  inside 
my  weary  brain. 
Lucid  liquid 
quivers  darkly 
tonic  for  my 
muddled  muse 
fill  it  up 
another  cup 
the  bitter  brew 
I can’t  refuse. 

Cup  in  hand 
I ponder  pensive 
up  all  night  with 
thrumming  thoughts. 
Scribble  scrawl 
a caffeine  crawl 
ambles  rambles 
down  the  page. 

Good 
to  the 
very 
last 

jot! 


— Ron  Edison 


A Texas  Folk  Tale 


The  sign  welcomed 
“Drive  Friendly 
The  Texan  Way.” 

The  sun  was  shining, 
the  miles  of  road  smooth. 

But  1 was  dark  clouds, 
cracking  jokes, 
acting  Texan. 

“Hell,  1 need  a beer  and  a shotgun. 
I’m  gonna  shoot  meself  a cow 
and  roast  it  over  the  spit.” 

(Every  Northern  city  boy  knows 
all  good  Texans  have  guns 
and  eat  lots  of  red  meat.) 

But  what  did  1 know  of  Texas? 
What  could  1 know?  1 saw 
a pickup  truck  ahead  of  us 
driving  slowly,  our  car 
approaching  steadily. 

Across  the  plains, 

cattle  grazed, 

barbed  wire  fences 

stretched, 

a picnic  table 

stood 

alone, 

our  car  grew  close; 
the  driver  ahead, 
an  older  man 
in  a farmer’s  cap 
eased  his  pickup 
to  the  side  of  the  road. 

We  passed. 

— Bill  Trudo 
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Growth 

— Sara  Hayes 
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Essence  of  Alice 


Tall  willowy  poplar 
Rooted  firmly  in  generations 
Of  respectable  southern  soil 
Nurtured  by  ethereal  thoughts 
Harnessed  in  permanent  ink. 

A direct  gaze 

Under  the  arch  of  one  serious  eyebrow 
Fuels  theoretical  questions 
As  intense  as  desert  sun 
And  threatens  the  extinction 
Of  minds  set  in  concrete. 

A balanced  diet 

Of  bourbon-laced  fruitcake 

And  vaudevillian  humor 

Piped  in  over  the  airwaves 

Feeds  a serious  sense  of  humor 

Which  staves  off 

Tiny  tremors  of  trepidation 

Registered  by  returning  adult  scholars 

Who  lug  borrowed  backpacks 

Crammed  with  vintage  volumes 

Of  naked  naivete. 

— Catherine  L Conway 
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The  Photograph 


Soft  feet 

perfectly  manicured 
crimson  nails 
reflecting  light 
wrapped  fastidiously 
in  gold  trimmed 
leather  sandals. 

Western  feet 
so  alien 
planted 

on  a rubble  of  blinking  shells 
spent  cartridges. 

— Jo-Ann  Ledger 


The  Martyr 

The 

woman 

said, 

“1  sacrificed  everything  1 had  for  my  children, 

but 
1 see 
now 
that 
they 
don’t 
care.” 

— Sandra  Penrose 
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To  My  Daughter 


I laid  there  unresponsive; 

I knew  that  you  were  there. 

I felt  your  touch  upon  my  hand, 

Your  breath  upon  my  hair. 

1 tried  to  reach  and  touch  you, 

But  my  body  wouldn’t  move. 

1 looked  upon  your  troubled  face. 

So  worn,  so  tired,  so  smooth. 

A tear  rolled  from  the  corner 
Of  my  eyes  that  once  could  see. 

1 felt  its  warmth  upon  my  face 
As  it  fell  upon  my  sheet. 

1 felt  my  body  withering 
With  every  passing  hour. 

My  skin  turned  different  colors, 
and  my  breath  became  more  shallow. 

It’s  time  for  me  to  go  now, 

1 really  have  to  leave. 

But  I’ll  always  be  beside  you 
‘Cause  1 know  that  you  will  grieve. 

Don’t  say  that  you  will  miss  me. 

I’ll  always  hold  you  hand 
Wherever  you  go.  I’ll  go 
Like  grains  within  the  sand. 

Think  of  all  the  memories 

Where  we  laughed  and  sometimes  cried. 

And  let  the  good  ones  linger 

‘Cause  1 never  really  died. 

— Valerie  Archer 
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Decisions 

— David  Vancil 
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Failure  to  Communicate 


"Speak  when  you’re  angry,  and  you’ll  make 
the  best  speech  you  ’ll  ever  regret.  ” 

— Lawrence  J.  Peter 

Grandpa  you  are  being  utterly 
unreasonable.  Why  are  you 
displaying  such  stubbornness? 

Are  you  blind  towards  my  suffering?” 

“Oliver  do  shut  up  and  let  me  finish  my 
reading.” 

“You  old  fool!”  1 exclaimed  with  rage.  “1 
refuse  to  be  treated  with  such  neglect  and 
aversion.  Why  do  you  treat  me  like  a 
toddler?  Have  you  no  respect  for  me?” 

The  old  man  slowly  put  his  book  down 
on  the  hardwood  floor.  The  bifocals  that 
conformed  around  his  aged  face  tilted 
downward  onto  the  tip  of  his  nose.  The 
stare  he  gave  showed  a hint  of  disgust. 

“1  know  what  you  want  to  discuss  boy, 
but  we  have  been  beating  the  dead  horse’s 
head  on  this  subject.  Not  another  word 
about  this  girl.  She  is  nothing  but  trouble 
for  you.” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  a thing  about 
her.  1 know  how  small  towns  are.  Everyone 
knows  everyone.  Even  if  you  hardly  know 
anything  about  her...” 

“To  hardly  know  her  is  to  know  her  well,” 
grandpa  interrupted.  “And  the  only  thing  1 
want  to  mention  about  her  is  that  it  would 
be  best  to  stay  away.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because  even  if  1 felt  she  could  be  a 
perfect  companion,  you  may  never  see  her 
again.  Dear  boy  you  are  leaving  tomorrow 
to  go  away  for  school.  If  before  you  leave, 
you  end  up  meeting  this  girl  and  falling  in 
love,  your  time  away  will  be  miserable.  A 


thousand  miles  is  truly  a long  way  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  attractive  and 
intelligent  girls  at  Bates  for  you.  Why  can’t 
this  perfect  image  you  have  of  her  stay  that 
way?  No  matter  how  wonderful  she  is  in 
person,  she  will  never  be  as  flawless  as  you 
are  imagining  her  now.  The  great  thinker 
Epicurus  stated  that  mental  pleasures  are 
superior  to  physical  ones.  Are  you  familiar 
with  his  work?” 

“Vaguely.  1 know  he  lived  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  His  influence  lags  in  comparison 
with  Descartes  or  Kant.” 

“Impressive.  1 see  the  teachers  are  doing 
their  job.” 

“Oh  yes.  They  have  been  learning  me 
well,”  1 stated  sarcastically. 

“Well  anyhow,  this  pleasure  you  receive 
from  dreaming  about  her  will  outweigh  any 
physical  meeting.  You  can  fantasize  how 
wonderful  she  appeared  and  store  it  in  the 
most  wonderful  gift  God  gave  us;  the  mind.” 

“But  He  also  gave  us  a heart.  And  my 
heart  tells  me  to  go  see  her.  It  will  suffer 
eternally  if  she  is  kept  an  enigma.” 

“It  is  not  your  heart  speaking,  but  your 
tail  end,”  grandpa  scolded.  “You  will  never 
become  a man  if  you  don’t  learn  to  become 
more  ratipnal.” 

“How  dare  you  insult  me  like  that.  1 
demand  an  apology  this  instance.” 

“1  refuse  to  apologize  to  such  ignorance. 
You  have  to  learn  to  respect  your  elders, 
boy.  All  you  have  done  is  criticize  my 
advice.” 

“1  only  criticize  when  need  be,”  1 replied 
quickly. 
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Failure  to  Communicate 


After  a sigh  he  asked,  “How  old  are  you 
Oliver?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Well  1 am  almost  eighty,  so  1 have  lived 
your  years  four  times  over.  Don’t  you  think 
with  that  much  experience  that  1 would 
know  what’s  right  for  my  grandson  in  this 
situation?  I’ve  forgotten  more  than  you 
know.” 

“Grandpa,  I’m  tired  of  you  treating  me 
interiorly.  There  is  a justice  higher  than 
that  of  man  and  1 will  be  judged  by  Him, 
not  you.  1 mean,  who  are  you  to  talk  down 
to  me  anyway?  You’re  nearly  blind  and 
deaf,  you  rely  on  drugs  to  survive  and  to 
top  it  off,  you  wear  diapers.  All  in  all, 
you’re  basically  a second-rate  human 
being.” 

“Do  watch  you  tongue  boy.  Intellectual 
revenge  can  be  much  harsher  than  any 
corporal  reprisal  you’re  familiar  with.” 

“Go  back  to  your  cave  old  man,”  1 
irritatedly  replied  while  rushing  to  my 
room.  Any  more  confrontation  would  have 
gotten  ugly.  He  was  the  one  beginning  to 
talk  from  the  tail  end,  not  1. 

The  hours  are  a few  minutes  longer  in 
Fairmount,  Indiana.  Everything’s  done 
gradual  and  steady  here.  The  locals  follow 
the  ancient  philosophy  of  Confucius  that  “It 
doesn’t  matter  how  slowly  you  go  as  long 
as  you  do  not  stop.”  That’s  probably  why 
my  grandfather  is  so  content  with  this 
town.  1 wish  he  would  heed  another 
conviction  of  Confucius  that  states,  “When 
we  see  men  of  a contrary  character,  we 
should  turn  inwards  and  examine  our- 
selves.” The  old  man’s  greatest  flaw  is  that 
he  can  everyone  else’s  blunders,  yet  is 


blind  to  his  own.  1 guess  that  is  innate  with 
the  male  species. 

I’m  on  vacation  from  my  parents  here. 
The  Fall  Trimester  begins  soon,  so  I wanted 
some  deserved  peace  before  it  begins.  My 
grandfather  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  stay 
a few  days.  The  closest  neighbors  are 
about  200  feet  east  of  his  15  acres  of  true 
Earth.  The  mornings  are  delightful  with  the 
sun  rising  over  the  seemingly  endless  miles 
of  cornfields  and  white  deer  sipping  from 
the  pond.  But  I have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  evenings  now. 

It  was  only  yesterday  while  I was  sitting 
on  a branch  of  a red  maple,  waiting  for  the 
sun  to  set,  that  she  appeared.  It  was  like 
she  just  stepped  out  of  a Renoir  painting. 
She  moved  with  the  grace  of  a swan  and 
was  fairer  than  anyone  my  eyes  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see.  Her  sandy  brown 
hair  swayed  gently  back  from  the  winds  of 
the  west  and  her  skin  appeared  as  smooth 
and  impeccable  as  the  white  sands  of 
Bermuda.  She  was  truly  a Goddess,  yet  my 
gutless  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to 
approach  her.  That  was  why  I needed  my 
grandfather.  He  knew  of  her,  but  refused  to 
say  anything  of  her.  This  seemed  quite 
peculiar  to  me. 

An  hour  passed  while  I miserably  lay  in 
my  bed  before  the  old  man  finally  came  to 
the  rescue.  My  senses  smelled  a hint  of 
whiskey  on  his  clothes,  but  he  seemed 
sober.  Then  he  stated,  “Boy,  you  don’t  have 
long  before  Miss  Melody  walks  by.  She  does 
every  night  right  when  the  sun  leaves  the 
horizon.” 
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Failure  to  Communicate 


“So  Melody  is  her  name.  Quite  fitting  for 
she  is  music  to  my  ears!” 

“No  time  to  waste  now.  Let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  Have  you  ever  seen  fair  Melody’s 
eyes?” 

“Well  no,  1 wasn’t  quite  close  enough  last 
night  and  she  was  wearing  sunglasses 
anyhow.  Why  do  you  ask  such  a question?” 

“1  do  so  because  she  rarely  takes  her 
glasses  off  in  public.  1 have  been  one  of  the 
few  to  be  able  to  observe  such  beauty.  But 
1 think  there’s  a way  you  will  be  able  to  see 
the  virtually  unseen.” 

“Oh  do  tell,”  1 anxiously  replied. 

“Well  1 hear  she’s  a sucker  for  French 
literature,”  he  stated  while  lifting  up  a tar- 
nished red  book  from  the  ground.  The 
words  from  the  title  were  faded  and  all  1 
could  make  out  were:  “Le  Petit...”  He 
opened  the  book  from  a marked  page  and 
quoted  a line  he  had  highlighted.  He  taught 
me  how  to  say  it  in  perfect  French  and 
remarked  that  Melody  will  be  able  to 
translate  it.  Then  maybe  if  I’m  lucky,  she 
will  take  her  glasses  off  to  read  other 
passages  from  the  book. 

“Grandpa,  1 apologize  for  the  nasty  things 
I’ve  said  to  you.  1 hope  you’ll  forgive  me.” 

“I’ve  been  only  a thorn  in  your  side  this 
evening  Oliver.  At  my  age,  1 didn’t  think  it 
was  possible  to  be  immature  — I’ve  found 
out  otherwise.  1,  too,  am  sorry.  Now  go  out 
there  and  get  your  girl.” 

“Thank  you  for  everything,”  1 exclaimed 
while  running  towards  the  red  maple  tree. 

It  was  only  minutes  before  she  appeared 
again.  My  feelings  hadn’t  changed  and  she 
still  appeared  as  divine  as  ever.  My  confi- 
dence was  at  a climax,  so  when  she  was 


steps  from  the  tree,  my  lips  stated, 
“Wonderful  evening  for  a walk,  isn’t  it?” 

“Who  are  you,  what  do  you  want?”  she 
defensively  replied. 

“Dear  Melody  no  need  to  fret.  I’m...” 

“Oliver  Gray,”  she  replied. 

“These  small  towns.  Nothing  gets  by  any 
of  ya.” 

“My  Auntie  warned  me  that  Mr.  Gray’s 
grandson  would  be  in  town.” 

“Well  1 don’t  bite,”  1 replied. 

“Well  1 don’t  care  sir.” 

“What  is  your  armor  made  of  my  dear? 
Cobalt  or  nickel?” 

“Save  that  line  for  one  of  your  bimbos 
back  home.  Good  night,  1 must  be  off.” 

She  started  pacing  and  then  1 yelled,  “Wait!” 

“What  is  it  now?” 

“1  hear  you  enjoy  French  Literature.” 

“That  is  correct.” 

“Well  1 was  wondering  if  you  could  be  so 
kind  to  translate  a line  for  me.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it?” 

“Your  grandfather  must  be  enjoying  this 
one.  You  must  have  gotten  him  mad.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?  Do  you  not  know 
French?” 

“Oh  no.  I’m  quite  fluent.  But  you  see,” 
she  paused  for  a moment  and  then  stated, 
“I’m  blind  as  a bat.” 

1 felt  my  world  come  falling  to  the 
ground.  Grandpa  spoke  of  revenge  and  he 
got  it. 

“Would  you  recite  the  line  for  me?”  she 
then  asked. 

“Yes,”  1 replied  half-heartedly.  “On  ne  voit 
bien  qu’avec  le  couer;  I’essentiel  est 
invisible  pour  les  yeux.” 
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Failure  to  Communicate 


“Oh,  one  of  my  favorites!  It’s  from  the  book,  The  Little  Prince  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery. 
Mr.  Gray  must  have  picked  this  one  out,”  she  stated  with  a grin. 

“He  did,”  I replied. 

“It  translates:  ‘It  is  only  with  the  heart  that  one  can  see  rightly;  what  is  essential  is  invisible 
to  the  eye’.” 

— Edward  Quinn 


Chubby  Girl  Sizes 

Milky  Way 
Snickers 
Almond  Joy 
Mounds 

Each  passing  year 
Measured  in  pounds. 

Five  Babes 
Six  years 

Less  Mom  to  go  around. 

A typhoon  of  tears 
For  every  Fatso  put-down. 

Chubby  Girl  Sizes 
No  hand-me-downs 
Forest  green,  navy  blue 
Mostly  dark  browns. 

A-line 
A thin  line 
To  hide  her  in. 

Cover  her  up. 

Where  did  she  begin? 

Puberty  passed. 

She  starved  at  last. 


Milky  Way 
Snickers 
Almond  Joy 
Mounds 

Each  passing  year 
Measured  in  pounds. 

First  5, 

Then  10,  15,  and  20. 

No  pie. 

Chocolate  ice  cream,  candy  or  honey. 

No  food  for  the  fat 
No  food  for  the  soul. 

Where  did  the  poor  little  Chubby  Girl  Go? 

St.  John  Knits 
Gucci 

Calvin  Klein 
Dior 

Hiding  her  still 
Covering  her  once  more. 

— Cindy  DeFranco 
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Untitled 

— Brian  Wenberg 
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Moving  On 


Happy  times 

We  three  kicking  and  strutting 

making  angels 

in  the  crispy  red-brown 

rubble  of  summer 

scolded  by  squirrels 

little  Staci  notched  on  her  mother’s  hip 

then  riding  my  shoulders 

all  the  way  home 

reaching  and  babbling 

at  yellow-gold  leaves 

reluctant  to  fall. 


Fall’s  minions  raked  into  riotous  piles 
spectators  in  the  stands 
/ hear  you  ‘re  seeing  someone. 

Just  friends. 

denial  met  with  a knowing  look 
I’m  happy  for  you.  We  need  to  move  on. 


Brittle-brown  crunching 
heel-scuff  on  cold  concrete 
we  walk  and  talk 
moving  on 
into  winter. 


Now 


— Ron  Edison 


Pig-tails  and  grins  she  waves  good-bye 
from  the  picture  window 
1 wave  and  grin  back 
1 turn  to  go  and 

the  gray  Saab  my  alimony  pays  for  pulls  to  the  curb 

she  emerges 

purse  slung 

hands  in  pockets 

fiery  curls 

toss  and  sway 

catch  the  sun  and 

challenge  the  tawny  autumn 

a warm  smile 

eyes  crinkle 

freckles  dance  on  winter-cream  cheeks 
Walk  with  me? 
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Out  of  My  Element 


I once  took  a class  in  Abnormal  Psych 

The  subject  intrigued  me  — a thing  1 might  like, 

My  classmates  were  weird  and  the  prof  a bit  odd 
He  wore  pink  pajamas  and  his  feet  were  unshod. 

His  lectures  were  filled  with  terms  that  were  phrightful 
Like  psycho  and  phobic  — he  found  them  delightful 
He  spoke  of  his  colleagues,  people  even  more  hairy, 
like  Freud  and  Gestalt  and  Madame  Du  Barry. 

There  was  talk  of  Charcot,  and  other  such  doozies 
Names  tripped  off  his  tongue  like  summertime  floozies 
Why  even  that  “Doc”  who  was  mispronounced  Jung 
Well,  1 didn’t  much  care  if  old  Jung  was  hung. 

There  was  Rorschach  with  blots,  Binet  and  Geisell 
There  Rogers  and  Hart  and  Digby  O’Dell 
No,  1 guess  that  was  wrong  about  Hart  — he’s  a singer 
or  maybe  a writer  or  a bell  ring-a-dinger. 

He  was  making  me  ill  and  the  subject  got  fuzzy 
And  he  looked  at  me  strange  saying,  “Is  he  or,  was  he?” 
Then  he  talked  about  syndromes  — for  he  gave  me  a few 
Mine  matched  all  the  classical  signs  of  “me  too.” 

It  got  worse  by  the  hour  and  I wasn’t  kidding 
When  my  ego  was  damaged  and  my  psyche  got  hidden 
1 just  couldn’t  stand  it  and  1 reached  for  my  id 
and  wouldn’t  you  know  it  — I flipped  my  own  lid. 

With  the  straight  jacket  coming  1 ducked  out  the  door 
‘Cause  the  men  in  the  white  coats  they  all  knew  the  score 
They  would  take  me  to  Bedlam  or  maybe  to  Bellview 
1 could  look  out  my  window  and  picture  my  Hell-view 
They  shouted  and  jabbered  while  1 climbed  a tree 
“You’ll  not  take  me  alive,”  1 shouted  with  glee 
“I’ll  go  down  with  the  ship.  You  just  wait  and  see.” 

But  1 knew  1 was  beaten  by  Psy-chol-o-gy. 
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They  put  me  away  in  a room  that  was  padded 
For  the  shrinks  knew  the  score  and  the  way  it  was  added 
Now  they  frequently  test  me  — as  if  I’m  getting  badder 
But  I’m  mad  as  a wet  hen  and  still  getting  madder 
I’m  mad  thinking  of  the  choices  that  I could  have  taken 
I could  have  chose  English  with  Old  Frances  Bacon 
Or  maybe  a short  course  in  basketry  weaving 
Or  Poetry,  or  Spanish  or  Deep  Sea  Retrieving. 

Epilogue 

Well,  it’s  all  academic,  you  silly  galoot. 

When  they  run  up  the  flag  just  watch  me  salute 
I’ll  be  out  in  a year  if  they  give  me  a break 
And  I’ll  call  it  my  thesis  in  a major  mistake. 

— Robert  L Gockman 


Confession 

“Yes  Father,  I ate  it, 
I tasted  earth’s 
forbidden  nectar.” 
(love,  lush 
and  thick 
still 

clinging 

to  my  smiling  lips 
as  I confess 
my  innocence ) 


— Elizabeth  Lane 


The  Lost  Meadow 


There  is  a meadow  in  my  mind 

where  the  cats 

live  in  peace  with  the  birds; 

where  the  wildflowers  grow 

to  six  feet  tall, 

and  1 once  again  feel  like 

the  diminutive  child  who  sashayed 

barefoot  through 

the  green-gold  sheaths,  searching  playfully 
for  my  best  friend, 
to  whom  1 wasn’t  speaking 
yesterday. 

1 knew  exactly  why  they  were  called 
Brown-Eyed  Susans. 

The  daisies  were  my  favorites  — 
sunshine,  they  were  — white  petals,  the  rays 
radiating  from  the  yellow  balls  of  sun. 

The  grasses  were  thick  and  dense, 
capped  with  feathery  seed  heads  — 

I’d  pull  them  up  from  the  soil  and  theatrically 
chew  on  them, 

pretending  1 was  a “country  child,” 
or  what  1 imagined  one  to  be. 

1 attentively  gazed  with  wonder  as 

the  bees  flit  above  the  purple  clover, 

the  colors  contrasting  sharply  in  the  sun 

as  1 watched;  1 just  the  right  height  to  peer 

directly  at  them  — silently,  frozen  — 

a time  to  learn 

about  the  important  things. 


1 made  bridesmaid’s  dresses  for  dolls 
from  the  hollyhocks  and  my  hairpins, 
brightly  colored  flowers  their  silken  skirts, 
swollen  buds  for  heads  — 

Scarlett  O’Hara  would  be  envious  — 

and,  delicate  bracelets  from  the  white  clover 

and  the  tall  grasses,  woven 

carefully  together  by  the 

hand  of  a child  to  encircle 

her  own  dainty  wrist. 

1 was  dressed  in  a sunburn 
and  mosquito  bites, 
a pink  polka-dotted  angel, 
sun-drenched  hair  a suppositious  halo. 

My  ears  heard  only  the  songbirds  and  crickets 
and  never  my  mother  calling  me. 

Random  flashes  of  golden  lightning  bugs  at  dusk, 
nature’s  silent  fireworks  — 

I’d  catch  a jarful  to  light  the  way  home! 

Thrice  ten  summers  have  passed  and 
it  was  only  a field  next  door. 

Now  a single  concrete  facade 

casts  a huge  shadow  from  the  same  sun, 

banishing  the  tall  grass  descendants. 

It  seems  a thousand  miles  away, 

a thousand  years  — 

but  1 quickly  return  by  closing  my  eyes 

and  wondering  at  the  discovery 

and  adventure 

in  my  Lost  Meadow. 

— Mary  Kathryn  Murphy 
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— Cathy  Jo  Wiesneth 
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Sestina,  Great  Aunt  Kate 

My  Great  Aunt  Kate  never  spoke  of  the  sea. 

She’d  just  sit  quietly,  knitting, 

Available  to  talk  to  any  child 
Who  wanted  attention.  She  didn’t  like  screaming 
Children.  She  believed  you  could  reason 
With  them.  We  all  knew  this  about  Kate. 

But  when  she  was  young.  Aunt  Kate 

Married  a Scotsman  who  shipped  her  across  the  sea 

To  his  home  in  Scotland  during  World  War  I.  The  reason 

For  the  move  was  his  desire  to  imagine  her  knitting 

By  the  window  in  his  childhood  home,  far  from  screaming 

Bombs.  His  parents  could  help  her  with  baby  and  child. 

Illness  came,  and  the  baby  died.  But  the  child 
Recovered.  Money  was  tight,  so  resourceful  Kate 
Took  a job.  Being  busy  kept  her  from  screaming 
In  agony,  over  her  loss.  Across  the  sea. 

In  Canada,  her  family  hoped  knitting. 

Mothering,  and  factory  work  would  save  Kate’s  reason. 

Without  a new  emergency  as  reason 

To  keep  him  home,  her  husband  had  to  leave  child 

And  wife,  and  go  into  battle.  At  night,  she  sat  knitting 

Thick  socks  to  send  him.  At  work,  Kate 

Grew  distracted,  thinking  of  him  fighting  across  the  sea. 

Preoccupied,  she  slipped.  Horrified  workers  ran  to  her,  screaming. 

Blood  covered  her  hands,  as  she  fell  to  the  floor.  Screaming, 

Kate  saw  that  whirling  blades  were  the  reason 
For  her  pain.  All  her  fingers  were  gone.  A sea 
Of  despair  washed  over  her.  Then  she  thought  of  her  child 
And  willed  herself  to  gain  control.  This  was  Kate. 

In  time,  she  recovered;  even  resumed  her  knitting. 
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As  a child,  I watched  her  knitting, 

Using  thumbs  and  stubs  of  index  fingers.  Screaming 

Children  grew  quiet  at  this  sight.  Kate 

Waited,  knowing  they  would  ask  the  reason 

For  her  missing  fingers.  She  told  each  child 

The  truth,  but  never  mentioned  her  journey  across  the  sea. 

But,  on  quiet  nights,  while  knitting,  she  was  haunted  by  the  reason 

For  her  silence:  cavalry  horses  screaming  on  a burning  ship  at  night;  the  child 

Clinging  tightly  to  his  mother,  Kate,  as  subs  stalked  their  convoy  across  the  deadly  sea. 

— Sandra  Penrose 


Lonely 

The  favorite  bear 
loved 
dearly 
hugged 
into  near 
non-existence 
and 

missing 
an  eye. 

Overlooked 
in  the  adult  bustle 
of  leaving. 

Now  sleeping 
on  a plane  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 


— Jo-Ann  Ledger 


Across  the  Cafeteria  and  On  to  the  Mall 

(with  apologies  to  Ernest  Hemingway) 


They  entered  the  cafeteria  at  two 

minutes  after  twelve  and  there  were 
many  empty  tables  and  they  walked 
to  the  center  of  the  room  and  they  claimed 
one,  one  girl  seating  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  door  and  the  other  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  as  people  did  who  had  been  in 
danger  and  were  once  very  afraid  and  now 
knew  to  protect  themselves. 

“What  shall  we  eat?”  the  girl  with  her 
back  to  the  door  asked. 

“1  don’t  know,”  the  other  responded. 
“What  would  you  prefer?” 

“1  don’t  know.  1 was  thinking  perhaps  a 
bagel,”  her  friend  said. 

“Bagels  are  good,”  the  other  agreed. 
“Especially  if  they  have  poppy  seeds  on 
them.  Then  they  are  very  tasty  and  very 
good  and  it  is  hard  to  eat  just  one. 

“Are  they  good  with  cream  cheese?”  her 
friend  asked. 

The  girl  with  her  back  to  the  wall  knew 
little  about  cream  cheese  except  that  some 
of  it  came  in  silver  foil  and  the  silver  foil 
often  had  blue  letters  printed  on  a white 
circle  and  the  letters  said  “Philadelphia.” 
And  though  she  had  never  been  to 
Philadelphia,  she  had  heard  of  it  and  what 
she  had  heard  had  not  been  all  bad,  so  she 
thought  that  this  cream  cheese  might  be 
good.  Not  that  it  couldn’t  be  bad,  because 
many  things  are  bad.  But  then  one  must  try 
everything  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad 
and  when  one  does  that  then  one  can  be 
sure. 

“So  are  they  good  with  cream  cheese?” 
her  friend  repeated.  Then, 


“They  are,  aren’t  they?” 

And  the  other  girl  did  not  want  her  to  see 
her  uncertainty,  so  she  nodded.  And  the 
two  of  them  rose  and  they  stood  in  the 
empty  line,  which  was  empty  but  for  a 
cheery  librarian,  and  they  ordered  their 
bagels  and  cream  cheese  and  took  them 
back  to  their  table,  which  was  in  the  center 
of  the  cafeteria,  and  they  sat  in  their  chairs, 
the  one  with  her  back  to  the  door  and  the 
other  with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  they  ate 
their  sandwiches  and  they  were  good  and 
the  one  who  had  known  nothing  of  cream 
cheese  knew  about  it  now. 

“One  day,”  she  said,  “1  will  go  to  Philadel- 
phia and  try  a cheese  steak.” 

And  the  other,  her  mouth  full  of  the  soft 
white  cheese  and  the  firm  poppy  bagel 
nodded  and  said,  “Good.  Very  good.” 

They  ate  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
forty-five  seconds.  Then  they  rested  and 
the  one  with  her  back  to  the  wall  said, 
“Perhaps  1 should  try  another  college.” 

“Listen,”  said  the  other,  “going  to  another 
school  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  I’ve 
tried  that.  You  can’t  escape  homework  and 
teachers  by  moving  from  one  college  to 
another.  There’s  nothing  to  that.” 

“But  you’ve  never  been  to  where  1 want  to 
go.” 

“Hell.  If  you  went  there  as  you  are  now  it 
would  be  just  the  same.  This  is  a good 
school.  It  will  not  kill  you.” 

The  one  who  had  been  told  this  gazed  out 
the  window  towards  the  parking  lot.  There 
was  no  promise  nor  hope  of  sun;  only  the 
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same  strong  rain,  cold  from  the  sky.  And 
while  she  would  not  say  it,  she  knew  that 
her  friend  was  wrong.  School  broke  every- 
one. It  took  tuition  from  the  very  good  and 
the  very  bad  and  the  very  smart  and  the 
very  stupid  impartially.  And  those  who 
could  not  pay,  it  dropped. 

“Cheer  up,”  said  the  other.  “Didn’t  your 
father  get  you  a credit  card?” 

The  girl  pondered  this  and  sipped  at  her 
coffee.  It  was  thick  and  rich  and  flavorful  in 
her  paper  cup  and  a part  of  her  was  happy 
that  they  were  there  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  cafeteria,  though  another 
part  was  sad  because  her  thoughts  were  as 
formless  as  gruel. 

“Look,”  said  her  friend,  whose  hair  was 
brushed  back  like  a boy’s.  “There’s  the 
English  teacher  who  gave  me  a C.  He  said 
that  1 wrote  too  much  and  that  it  was  a 
virtue  not  to  write  unnecessarily  in  his 
class  and  that  he  had  always  considered  it 
so  and  respected  it.” 

The  one  with  the  mushy  thoughts  looked 
from  her  coffee.  At  the  head  of  the  serving 
line  was  a man.  Not  a big  man,  nor  a wide 
man,  nor  an  old  man.  But  a spectacled  man 
with  skin  that  was  clean  and  lotioned  and 
smooth.  She  watched  him  walk  from  the 
cashier  through  the  now  crowded  lunch- 
room. His  pink  tray  was  held  close  to  his 
waist  and  he  flicked  it  so  that  the  color 
caught  the  eye  of  a busboy  pushing  a cart. 
The  busboy  jerked  the  cart  aside  out  of 
reflex,  avoiding  the  clean-skinned  man,  but 
finding  a student.  The  edge  of  the  cart 


sliced  the  student’s  down  jacket.  And  the 
coat  bled  feathers. 

The  girl  saw  this  and  remembered  an 
hour  she  had  once  spent  with  her  sister  at 
Filene’s.  It  was  the  one  day  of  the  year 
when  the  store’s  wedding  gowns  went  on 
sale.  The  doors  opened  and  there  was  a 
great  roar  from  the  crowd,  and  running  with 
her  sister,  she  watched  a buxom  woman 
lunge  toward  the  racks  with  open  hands. 
The  woman  wanted  to  pull  as  many  dresses 
as  she  could  from  their  hangers.  But  two 
other  women  bumped  her,  one  pushed  her 
with  her  shoulder,  and  the  other  elbowed 
her  against  a column  as  the  last  of  the 
crowd  went  by.  There  were  so  many  women 
running  that  one  tripped  and  fell  and 
disappeared  under  the  feet  of  the  throng. 
And  when  she  rose  from  the  floor,  there 
was  a shoeprint  on  her  cheek  and  the 
dresses  were  all  gone. 

The  English  teacher  continued  to  walk  in 
the  way  that  only  teachers  who  made  you 
read  books  and  write  papers  and  take  tests 
could  walk.  When  he  passed  them,  her 
friend  nodded  and  he  smiled  and  his  eyes 
were  as  tender  as  they  ever  were,  which 
was  not  too  tender,  as  he  knew. 

“He  reminds  me  of  Manuel,”  said  the  one 
with  her  back  to  the  wall.  Manuel  was  a 
waiter  at  a tapas  bar  on  Halsted.  One 
Saturday  he  had  told  them  about  a loco  old 
man  who  would  come  and  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  the  lampposts  that  fronted  the  bar  until 
all  hours  of  the  morning.  The  man  had 
taught  Spanish  once,  Manuel  said,  but  he 
continued  on  page  48 
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was  deaf  now.  And  if  anyone  asked  him  a 
question,  he  would  say  “nada.”  And  if  they 
repeated  it,  he  would  say,  “pues  nada.”  And 
if  they  asked  it  a third  time,  he  would  say 
“pues  nada”  again.  The  girls  smiled  at  this 
as  only  the  truly  amused  can  smile,  since  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  those  who 
castigated  them  now  would  have  less  than 
a fine  time  later. 

“Do  you  ever  think  about  calling  Robert?” 
asked  the  one  with  the  boyish  hair. 

“No,”  said  the  other.  She  picked  lint  from 
her  pullover  sweater,  then  brushed  at  her 
tweed  skirt.  “He’s  an  Honors  Student.  It 
means  a lot  to  him,  that  title,  but  I’m  not 
much  impressed.  We  made  love  once  and 
he  was  really  very  fast.  When  it  was  over  he 
called  me  ‘little  bunny’  and  asked  me  if 
something  had  moved.” 

The  two  finished  their  sandwiches  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  twelve  forty-five 
and  the  one  with  her  back  to  the  wall 
announced  that  the  bell  for  their  Math  class 
would  toll  in  fifteen  minutes. 

“Want  to  skip  it?”  said  the  one  with  the 
boyish  hair.  “Want  to  drive  to  a mall?” 

“All  right,”  said  the  other.  “1  haven’t  seen 
Gurnee  Mills.  1 should  see  Gurnee  Mills.” 

“Are  you  certain?”  her  friend  said. 
“Because  1 don’t  want  you  to  do  anything 
that  you  don’t  want  to  do...” 

“Nor  that  isn’t  good  for  me,”  the  girl  said. 
“1  know.  But  this  is  fine.” 

They  put  on  their  coats  and  went  out 
through  the  door  closest  to  where  their 
cars  were  parked.  It  was  cold  and  damp  and 
wet.  The  one  with  the  brushed  back  hair 
dashed  through  the  rain  and  went  for  her 
Toyota.  When  it  pulled  to  the  curb,  the  girl 


who  had  been  waiting  got  inside  and  they 
started  away  from  the  college  grounds. 

“Well,  sister,”  said  the  driver.  “We’re 
going  to  do  some  damned  fine  shopping 
together.” 

On  the  shoulder  ahead  was  a police  car 
waiting  for  speeders.  As  they  passed,  the 
policeman  inside  wagged  his  finger  and 
ignited  the  dome  lights. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  girl.  “Isn’t  it  precious 
to  think  so?” 

— Robert  N.  Georgalas 
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Jill  Stuart  runs  like  people  who  are 
trying  to  look  like  they’re  not  running 
run.  She  keeps  her  arms  straight  and 
pinned  to  her  hips.  She  is  running  after  a 
shopping  cart  that  has  jumped  the  curb 
and  is  headed  straight  for  her  car.  “It’s  not 
a bad  car.  At  least  it  runs,”  is  what  she  tells 
anyone  who  comments. 

Jill  Stuart  grabs  the  shopping  cart’s 
plastic  crossbar  handle  with  a claw-like 
hand.  The  cart’s  rubber  front  bumper  is 
inches  from  her  car’s  rubber  front  bumper. 
She  is  proud  of  the  save,  but  hopes  no  one 
saw.  Jill  Stuart  has  shopping  to  do. 

Jill  Stuart  picks  tomatoes  by  shaking 
them  to  her  ear.  When  asked  what  exactly 
she  is  listening  for,  she  shrugs  and  giggles. 
Her  grandmother  taught  her  to  shake 
tomatoes  to  her  ear,  and  Jill  never  thought 
to  question  the  process.  Likewise  the  kiwi. 
Jill  shakes  the  kiwi  like  dice  in  a cup  and 
always  buys  the  third  fruit  she  grabs.  It’s  a 
habit  that  she  can  live  with. 

Jill  Stuart  pays  for  her  groceries  with  a 
check  and  asks  for  cash  over.  And  can  she 
please  have  that  in  quarters  if  you  can 
spare  a roll.  Jill  thanks  the  cashier  and  the 
teenage  boy  who  complied  nicely  with  her 
choice  of  paper  bags.  Jill  has  a fear  that  the 
cashier  and  bagboy  say  nasty  things  about 
her  every  time  she  walks  away.  Thus  she  is 
extra  nice.  Jill  Stuart  considers  herself  to  be 
basically  a nice  person. 

In  the  parking  lot,  Jill  breaks  into 
muffled  tears  upon  finding  her  car  door 
keyed.  She  looks  around,  embarrassed,  but 
doesn’t  see  anyone  suspicious.  Her  glasses 
are  fogging  up. 

— Tim  Lotesto 


Fence  Sitting 

Measure  not  the  color  of  the  grass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

But  seek  whether  the  grass  that  is  yours 
is  brown  from  Winter 

(with  the  promise  of  Spring) 

Or  truly  dead. 

— Roberta  Carrie  Stewart 
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Stems 

— Donald  O.  Brandt 
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Thought  Threads:  a Time  Tapestry 


Penelope-patient, 

we  have  snatched  wisps  of  thought 
from  the  swirl  of  ideas 
to  spin  fibers  of  insight. 

Cleansing,  disentangling,  strands, 

we  have  carded  and  drawn  thought-threads 

to  twist  and  try  their  strength 

before  pulling  them  gently  across  each  other 

to  bundle  their  varied  colors  into  the  fabric  of  our  weaving. 

Weaving,  raveling,  re-weaving, 
seeking  strong,  flexible  meshes, 
we  have  knotted  and  looped 
crossing  warp  with  weft 

only  to  find  the  gossamer  source  of  our  strands 
must  finally  come  from  within. 

So,  spider-silent,  we  have  learned  to  cast 
soul-filaments  across  the  threads  of  others’  thought 
to  weave  the  warming  tunic  that 
wraps  the  center  of  the  self. 


— Eileen  M.  Ward 
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from  across  the  country  and  around  the  world 

100  listening  stations  to  check  out 
music  before  you  purchase 

Cafes  serving  coffee  drinks,  pastries,  desserts, 
and  light  breakfast  & lunch  fare 

A comfortable  browsing  environment 

Live  music  on  Friday  evenings 
(enjoy  a coffee  or  soft  drink  in  our 
smoke-free  cafes  while  you  listen!) 

Children's  Storytimes,  special  events, 
and  costumed  character  visits 

Book  and  video  discussion  groups 

Over  30  book,  music,  and  video  events 
scheduled  each  month  -- 
stop  in  and  pick  up  our  newsletter! 


COME  INSIDE. 


BOOKS.  MUSIC,  VIDEO.  AND  A CAFE. 


101  Rice  Lake  Square  at  Danada 


1 500  1 6th  St.  at  Rte.  83 


Wheaton,  Illinois 
(630)  871-9595 


1660  S.  Randall  Rd 
Geneva,  Illinois 
(630)  262-8747 


Oakbrook,  Illinois 
(630)  574-0800 


1 5620  S.  LaGrange  Rd. 
Orland  Park,  Illinois 
(708)  460-7566 


336  S.  Rte.  59 
Naperville,  Illinois 
(630)  637-9700 


